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ABSTRACT 


IMe:  The  Evohilioa  of  QwnleiTBVvrfulioiuiy  IXx:triii6  in  the  U.S.  The  Second 

Soniiiol^FhffippineandVietiianiWan.  Did  we  kam  our  lessons? 

Author.  Wiliiani  S.  Rector,  GS-IS  CIA 

The  United  States  has  been  involved  in  numerous  guerrilla  and  counterrevohitionaiy  wars 
in  its  histofy.  American  pdky  and  intoests  have  chartoed  die  course  for  our  invdvonait  in  tfiese 
wars  around  the  world.  The  question  dien  arises,  toat  if  Amokan  interests  detomine  its 
corUinued  mvolvenient  in  guorifla  wars  around  die  globe,  do  we  have  a  militaiy  doctriiie  prqMued 
to  deal  widi  diis  types  of  wars.  The  operational  and  tactical  lessons  learned  in  previous  conflicts 
must  be  studied  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  fiitue  doctrine. 


BICX3RAPHICAL  SKETCH 


Rector  is  a  GS>1S  wifli  flic  Cential  InteJligaice  Asency  (CIA).  Rector  has  been 
inteeated  in  CoioilerrBVoIntioaafy  doctrine  and  Low  Intonity  Conflict  (LIC)  since  19M.  Mr. 
Rector  has  had  several  ovoseas  and  domestic  assignnmils  for  flie  CIA.  \fr.  Rector  has  a  B.B.  A. 
from  James  Madison  Lhnvcrsity  in  Hairisonbiifg,  Virginia.  Kfr.  Rector  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ak 
War  Coflege,  class  of  1993. 


bjroteiaB 

The  Uiiisd  Staiai  has  fniilrt  onoMniiis  win,  bodi  lagB  and  small  againtt  cMitnui^ 
sod  oatgamed  advBCMfim.  Fjwmfes  iMipgimconvBiflkaial  methods,  have  been  aMe  to 
and  confiiuod  oormflilaiy.  Some  of  these  wan  (the  l%3ippme  War,  the  Punitive  E3q)edition  into 
Kieadco,  etc.)  hauB  become  mere  fiMtnotos  in  the  histoiy.  A  studly  of  these  forgotten  wan  can  hdp 
develop  rnttaiy  doctrine  and  {MofesaiQnal  caiMdty  to  accoinmodate  with  the  intncacies  of  dealmg 
witfi  unconventional  waifore. 

The  Air  War  Coflege  has  defined  doctrine  as;  "Fundamental  prim^ples  by  vriudi  militaiy 
forces  guide  their  actions  m  support  of  natioiud  olgectives.  his  authoritative  but  retfuiiesjudgmait 
in  application.*  (18:13)  The  papose  of  dus  pqier  will  be  to  ana^^  the  evidution  of 
couriterrevnIutioiiaryAmcorivCTiional  experioce  and  die  doclimal  lessons  that  should  have  beat 
feamed.  The  papa  wiD  qiectficafly  address  die  Second  Soninole,  Philqipine,  and  Vietnam  Wan. 
These  conflicts  represent  diffinent  cncumstances  rangmg  fount  the  subiugation  of  a  niUion  bmt  on 
autorioiiiy  to  die  attoqjiled  prevention  of  die  Cornmunist  tidwover  of  a  Soudieast  Asian  natioTL 
Ttiey  aim  have  several  common  leatures  that  provide  the  opportnntty  lor  conqisrative  anatysis. 

Tha  rqrartcannsliofdiefidlowingsectkns  for  eadi  war;  (1)  Background,  (2)  PdidcaPhfilitaiy 
situation,  (3)  Coriflict,  and  (4)  Lessons  fearned.  Thai  pqiCT  wid  show  we  have  not  learned  our 
lessons  in  regard  to  countenevcdutionaiy  doctrine,  eqiedal^iddiesaiiorleadendiqilevds. 


Footnote:  For  die  pmpose  of  dus  pqto*  "counterrevdutionaiy”  unconventioiud,  and 
counterinsingnicy  are  used  intnchaiigeal^. 


The  Second  Scminote  War 

W^irgfwniif^ 


Amerkanpofitka  were  goiqgdiroiigli  a  State  of  iramiflion  daring  die  fintludfirf’ die  19di 
cenmy.  Prior  to  1828  the  prerident  was  selected  m  a  caucus  m  WashmgtoP  D.C..  The  dection  cri* 
Andrew  Jackson  in  m8  was  die  first  time  dial  die  popular  vote  phyed  a  role  in  a  Plesideiiiial 
eketion. 

Jackson  used  dtis  popular  mandate  to  justify  his  sggressivB  Indian  policy.  Twonu^ 
pieces  of  legpalatian  danonstialed  Jackson^  attitude  toward  the  Indians,  and  provided  the 
undeipinniiigs  of  his  hidian  pdi^.  Aldioup^  Jackson  was  nnslnistfiil  of  a  strong  central 
government  and  was  gsneratty  convinced  dot  the  individnal  states  woe  the  proper  tod  for  most 
governmental  activity,  he  was  neveididess  commilted  to  die  union.  These  bdkfii  combined  widi 
hk  western  orientation,  gave  Jackson  die  justification  to  secure  the  passage  of  die  Indian  Removal 
Act  of  1830,  and  later  the  hMiianIntercoofse  Act  1834.  These  acts  provided  fix’ die  trade  of 

Indian  lands  in  the  east  fix  land  west  of  die  hfiaakskpi,  and  die  estaUialimnit  of  a  series  d*  forts  to 
keqi  diem  on  dieir  land.  (1630)  Whfle  dkected  against  the  Qierdcee  Nations,  diese  two  pieces  of 
kgjalation  reflected  Jackson's  attitude  toward  die  Indians  that  ultimatdy  sparked  the  Second 
SemirKde  War.  The  primary  cause  (tf  die  Second  Soninede  War,  howevor,  was  die  hidian  ronoval 
poti^  fiaUowed  by  the  Jackson  AdministratioiL  The  mtoit  of  this  polky  was  to  move  (or  ronove) 
die  fitxn  dieir  land  and  resetde  diem  west  of  the  Missisaqipi  rivn’.  hi  sum,  die  state  and 

ftderalgovanmenlBcoveteddielandoccupiedby  the  Indians.  The  Second  Seminole  War  started 
in  1835  and  ended  in  1842. 


Prditical 


wnn 


tarv  Situation 


The  rriationah^  between  die  political  and  militaiy  structure  is  of  parammint  inqxxtance. 
eSausewitz  defined  das  relatinnidnp  with  Ins  statmnerit;  "War  k  just  an  extmision  of  policy  by 
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violent  mean."  What  wm  the  pdilkal-nnlitafy  idationihip  duimg  the  Jackara  presideiicy? 
Pltaident  Jackaon  have  popular  support  for  the  War?  The  pennies  and  programs  of  the  federal 
govenmnent  made  it  dear  that  thdr  mtralion  was  to  dear  the  land  east  of  the  ^^ssissippi  of 

or  at  die  veay  least  gain  control  of  die  lands  occi^ied  by  die  Indians.  Overall  Jadcson 
received  strong  pidific  siqipoft  for  his  Indian  policy.  The  South  and  Southwest  siqiported  it 
because  it  was  to  rid  diem  of  what  was  in  dieir  view  an  inferior  population  diat  was  an  ob^k  to 
the  while  man's  advancement.  "Moreo^Jaduon's  view  that  die  states  had  sovereignty  over  their 
own  lands  and  pr^wlatkm  nurtured  the  idea  of  states'  limits  and  lessened  die  fear  of  a  tyrannical 
central  govnnmaiL''  (16:32)  Althoi^  donsestic  criticism  onerged,  much  of  it  revolved  around 
die  peredved  lade  or  vigorous  pursuit  of  hidianranovaL  (16:32) 

The  relationship  between  the  pditical  structure  and  the  militaty  was  conqdex  and 
adversarial  at  times.  America  has  traditianaity  demobilized  after  a  war,  and  die  demobOization 
process  that  occurred  afto-  the  War  of  1812,  led  to  a  decline  in  militaiy  personnel  and  resources. 
At  die  b^jrming  of  die  Second  SemiiKde  War  many  rmUtary  issues  dso  became  pditidzed.  For 
exanqile,  one  issue  that  became  pofilidzed  in  COi^«ss  was  the  of  the  role  of  cftizm-soidierB  in  the 
regular  anny  estaUiahniaiL  (16:32)  Some  congressmen  felt  diat  d^  r^iulars  slKMild  be  removed 
from  Florida  so  dut  die  militia  could  do  die  job.  Politics  affected  die  command  of  ndlitaiy  forces 
as  each  side  accused  dw  odier  of  supporting  commanders  affiliated  with  didr  political  party.  For 
example,  the  Army  generals  affiliated  with  the  oppoatkm  Whig  party  gpneralty  favored  the  use  of 
die  Rqiular  Army  usfaig  conventional  European  batde  tactics.  The  Jacksonian  Army  generals 
favored  the  use  rd'Nfflitia  and  Regulars,  and  were  more  fkxiUe  in  developii^  strategy  and  tactics, 
hi  die  end,  sevoal  generals  were  removed,  which  influenced  die  conduct  of  die  war.  (16:29)  The 
Seoelaiy  of  War  Lewis  Cass  supplied  additional  friction  to  the  conflict  by  inserting  his  opinions. 
H«  «*»«**cf«*  dM  SemmolM  a  nukanoa  "and  could  be  contained,  he  thought)  by  building  a  series  of 
forts  supported  fay  active  irulitary  patreds.”  (12:118) 

Aldiough  puUic  siqiport  for  die  war  was  evident,  diere  was  a  disconnect  between  die 
politicai  and  militaiy  objectives.  The  government's  political  objective  was  to  remove  die  hidians 
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from  iSam  land  and  move  them  vraet  of  the  Kfiaannppi  Wide  aonor  U.S.  Kfihtaiy  and  War 
Dqnrtment  leadoa  dotviqda^vd  die  atgmfiamce  of  die  war,  fidd  commanders  were  raga^ed  in  an 
afl  out  goenflla  war  againat  a  fierce  enemy.  As  dauaewttz  pointed  out,  the  betta’ poHttcal  and 
miitafy  objectives  match,  the  easto- it  is  to  pursue  the  war.  This  was  not  the  case  in  die  Second 
Seminale  War.  The  leadmhip  misunderstood  not  only  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  but  abo  the 
eneniy^  detenmnation.  Effective  presidential  leadmh^  was  not  maintaiiied  duroughout  die  course 
of  the  conflict  (to  our  political  leados  it  was  just  a  side  show).  This  lack  of  attmtion  had  the  dOfect 
ci  rnmnniang  and  disregarding  doctrinal  lessons  learned  because  of  die  nditaiy's  attitude  towards 
the  Soninoles  (that  they  were  insignificant  and  could  be  contained).  Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
tnie  nature  of  die  conflict 


Conflict 

The  Second  Semiude  war  confronted  die  Lhuted  States  widi  its  first  major  unconventional 
war.  ManydbctedaflficialBandniilitatyleaders(8odiasSecretaiy  of  War  Lewis  Cass  and  Whig 
and  Jadcsonian  congressmenX  believed  die  Samndes  in  Florida  posed  no  dneat  and  dud  the 
f^xising  would  be  quickly  resdved.  As  Sam  C.  Saikesian  pomts  out  in  Amnica’s  Forgotten  Warsy 
"Thb  proved  aroneous  however  and  die  conflict  qukddly  became  difBciilt  and  deadfy,  as  die 
Sonmolesfrii^indefoiseoftheirlandandwayoflife.”  (16:155) 

The  militaiy  retahmd  its  conventkmal  posture  that  mimicked  the  European  structure.  "The 
profciwionaH/atinn  of  the  American  oflBccr  corps  was  preparing  the  Army  to  fight  with  the  new 
ridH  in  any  canqiaigns  of  die  kind  conventional  in  die  European  worid.  tt  did  not  serve  so  wdl  as 
prqMration  for  unconvenliond,  irr^dar  war."  (19:160)  Was  this  train  of  thoi^  wrong  for  the 
dme?  Given  the  drcumstances  and  nature  of  the  worid,  no.  The  United  States  expected  to  fight  a 
European  memy.  This  is  a  trend  the  U.  S.  has  repeated  throi^hout  its  history. 

During  the  opoung  jdiases  of  die  war  the  Army  fdlowed  conventional  European  doctrine 
and  batde  drid.  "Amaican  ofiBcos  deployed  dieir  troops  in  c<niventional  c<dumns  and  envelopii^ 
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movenMolr”  (16:156)  TtMonployiiieat  backed  iip  the  exntiiig  use  of  Europettconvi^^ 
doctrine.  Tbe  outcome  of  these  tactics  was  genenOy  one  diaaeta' after  anodier.  TheSemmoles 
used  andMidies  and  raids  agamst  amal  detaclimenis  a(  forces  or  udute  setdemenls  and  gmendly 
diaqipeafed  into  die  brash  rriien  fitted  wifli  a  laigcar  force.  (16:157)  As  one  ofiEkxr  described 
going  into  balde  with  Genond  Scott  and  his  use  cohnms;  ”To  ny  view  the  most  prominait  cause 
of  finhne  was  to  be  found  in  die  nature  of  die  terrain,  so  wdl  adqited  to  the  guerrilla  warfine 
wbkh  die  Indisns  cMiy  on,  providing  diem  cover  and  conceabnmt  for  ambushes  and  speed  of 
movement  and  abwiieas  to  us.”  (4:145)  There  was  a  conqdete  lack  of  nuibility  and  coordination 
of  commnnacationB  m  thear  coinmns.  The  logntics  support  was  also  exceedingly  difficuft.  ft  was 
almost  ina|KMa9)ie  to  keq>  die  wagons  moving  through  the  doise  undobraah  and  swamp 
fiodiermore  the  Soninoles  woe  also  fiig^iting  in  dieir  own  backyard.  The  many  knew  evny 
nook  and  ounny  of  die  terrain.”  (16:156) 

Lessons  Ixaroed 

The  queanon  then  aiiaes  "Wiiat  did  we  learaT'  Later  m  the  conflict  {apptomaattty  1S40- 
41X  however,  die  militaiy  realized  later  in  die  war  dud  die  terrain  and  cbmate  fiwored  die  hidians 
and  woe  iD-suiled  for  thdrconvetdional  doctrine.  The  mOitaiy  changed  their  tactics,  ”Thcfy 
abandoned  die  use  of  columns  and  rqdaced  dion  widi  more  mobite  and  smaller  detachments  that 
veocd  off  fitxn  the  main  force  to  mgage  Indian  bands.”  (16:156)  Ckdonel  William  J.  Woidi 
(who  succeeded  Cotonel  Zaduuy  Ta^or)  inqxoved  on  Colonel  TiQloi's  idea  of  dividing  die  area 
into  dirtrictB,  estabhdiing  stockades  and  garrisons  in  each  district,  and  sending  out  patrcds  to  comb 
die  distiict  on  altcamate  days.  Cdond  Wordi,  tiring  of  die  chase,  also  planned  to  hunt  down  die 
oieniy's  dwdlings  and  crops  and  destroy  his  means  of  sidmstaKe.  To  do  das  he  campaigned 
slraig^  dffoii^  die  hot  mondis,  to  keep  die  Semmoles  fiom  raising  or  harvesting  their  crops. 
Afthough  die  cost  to  his  own  troops  was  high?  made  the  Seminoles  break  into  small  bands  that 
could  bar^  subsist  (7:162)  The  imfdementation  of  dus  strata  eventually  made  the  Seminoles 
combat  mefifective.  In  Clausewitzian  terms  he  had  located  their  "center  of  gravity”. 
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Hie  Amy  etombfed  onto  one  otfao’  effective  method,  which  was  the  ciqjture  of  the  mam 
gnenSa  leaden.  GenenlJessiq)  edio  was  to  become  mote  mfumms  dian  hunous  became  his 
tactk immimdigM)fmgflagpQt' truce, ciqitured the Sonmote leader Oscec^  Tbissevmdy 
Imiderad  die  SemiiKdea,  because  be  was  dieir  greatest  tactician  and  strongest  leader.  (12:214>216) 
As  we  can  see  the  field  Army  (fid  team  ba  lessons  sod  these  "feasom  featned”  provided 
them  widi  die  means  to  defeat  die  Scminoles.  Th^  duew  dieir  existing  doctrine  away  and  came 
up  widi  new  tactics  to  an  unconventional  war.  These  tactics  were:  (aneate  sriiaO  naobfle  uruts, 
estaUish  youndf  in  die  many's  territory,  contrcd  the  local  populace,  harass  him  by  not  allowing 
him  a  rest,  and  destroy  bn  support  base  and  will  to  fi^  Lastfy,  as  pomled  out,  the  Amy 
stmnbied  onto  die  tactic  of  neutraHzirig  die  ataaay  kadenbip.  Howeva;  litde  importance  was 
placed  cm  it  due  to  die  ungendemanfy  nature  of  it.  These  tactics  were  onployed  (pule  effective^ 
by  die  U.S.  Amy  in  its  "pacificatkm"  of  die  bi&ms  west  of  die  Musissqppi  foDowiiig  die  Civil 
War.  Onfortunatidy,  we  had  difficulty  carrying  these  lesscms  beyond  our  borders  as  the  next  two 
exantyies  indicate. 
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Thy  Pfifliiidne  War 

The  UnilBd  Stateli  nvolveroent  in  ttie  PhilqipmRa  was  an  oulgpowth  tiie  Spanidi- 
AmoficanWar.  Afta*  defeating  the  Spaniah  tdalively  quid^  in  Cuba,  &e  government  took  up 
the  ddwle  about  die  PhilqiiMnes  (a  Spaniah  cdony).  Thoe  was  much  ddMte  againat  our 
invdvnmait  by  anlMn4)efiali8ts  in  die  U.S.  Secavtaiy  of  State  Hay  however,  wrote  diat 
niie  sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  ahnoatunivCTBai  that  the  peo|rfe  of  IfaeRulypines  whatever 
dse  is  done,  must  be  liberated  from  Spaniah  domination,  in  this  sentiment  the  Presidait  McKinky 
fulfy  concurs."  (10:37)  The  real  undeifying  causes  qipear  to  be  economics  (trade  and  sea  lanes  in 
support  of  our  trade  widi  China)  and  a  growing  belief  in  the  militaiy  and  strategic  aigumenls  of  the 
new  manifest  destiny  doctrine.  Thus  we  frxiglit  the  Hdlqipne  War  fium  1899  to  1914.  (16:42> 
48) 


P<ditical/hfr|f**TY 


The  political/niiKtaiy  situation  during  die  FyUppine  War  was  a  conqilex  one.  The  U.S. 
GovwnmCTl  came  out  of  the  Spamah-Amwican  War  in  Cuba  with  broad  public  siyport.  Infrut 
die  Presidait  was  actually  oitidzed  (in  public)  for  not  aggresavety  chaHeqgii^  the  Spanish  quickfy 
enough.  (16:55)  The  lArong  siqsport  of  the  Spanidi- American  War  was  not  as  evident  with  the 
Philippine  vrature.  "There  was  increasing  opposhkm  to  die  acquisition  of  die  I%ilq>pines  as  an 
American  cohny.  The  Anti>Inq[)aiaiistLei^;ne8eriou^qoestioiied  this  pdicy  and  raised  voices 
against  die  behavior  of  American  troops  in  quelling  dw  Filipinos."  The  reason  for  dus  (^iposition 
was  that  many  politicalfy  active  dtizens  did  not  want  the  United  States  to  become  a  cokmial  power. 
Has  was  in  dieir  mind  a  betrayal  to  our  heritage.  (16:55) 

Anodior  proUem  arose  between  polilical  and  militaty  leaders;  vdiat  was  die  stated  objective 
of  die  government?  "To  President  McKinley,  die  advantages  of  keeping  his  future  chdees  open 
more  than  outwd^ied  die  com|daiiits  of  the  subordinates  who  had  to  execute  his  vague  policies. 
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When  tfie  commander  of  tfie  expeditian,  Mq.  Qen.  Weelqr  Mnrit,  Uunlty  asked  MbKinky 
ndielher  it  was  Us  deshv  to  subdue  and  ImM  an  of  die  Spanish  teiriloiy  in  die  ialaiids  or  meitly  to 
seize  and  hold  the  cental,  the  President  dedined  to  comment*  (11:1-2)  The  focus  of  woild 
eveidB  flinflBd  however  to  die  tensions  in  Europe  and  domestic  issues,  thus  dnfiing  atleidion  from 
the  Fhilqtpines.  The  stiuge^  became  mote  of  a  "padficadon"  and  ”law  and  ordn”  issue  in  ofiBdal 
Washipgtnn^  mind.  (16:51) 

Once  i^ain  we  see  a  dwconnectbetweai  the  political  and  militaiy  objectives,  hiduscase 
die  nufitaiy  lecdved  no  guidance  fiom  die  Resident,  and  lato^  die  issue  was  dowi^Faded  to  a  law 
and  ordo/pacification”  issue.  C3eaify  Oausewil^s  concept  of  harmoiqr  of  the  pditkal  and  military 
otge^ive  was  vidated.  Also,  die  support  of  die  peo|de  had  not  beoi  secured.  Howevn;  dm  did 
not  have  a  mi^  impact,  as  dw  Army  prhnarily  used  regular  forces  (dun  not  affectmg  the  gmmd 
population).  Once  again  die  sonor  govemmoit  leadadi^  rmsundostood  the  nature  of  the 
conffict  Th^  dowiqdsyed  its  inqxxtnce  and  foiled  to  provide  die  resources  necessary  to  fight  it 
Lal»,  dm  would  downgrade  the  significance  to  any  doctrinal  lessons  learned  because  our  senior 
mditaiy  and  dvdianleadmli^pnrcaved  die  United  States  as  a  prdilical  and  mililary  power.  Tim 
b^ef  (or  arrogance)  provided  die  barm  for  die  percqition  die  oiemy  was  inaigrnficant  and  could 
be  easily  ovRcoiiie  wtt  liniited  resources.  This  bdief  led  our  military  leadership  to  bdkve  thoe 
codd  not  be  any  long  lasting  doctrinal  lessons  teamed  finm  a  conflict  with  such  an  inaignificant 
opponent 


Conflict 

The  Philppine-American  War,  as  mmtioned  above,  was  primaiip  foi^  widi  American 
R^gnlars.  A"conventional”  warwasfou^atdwmidireakin  1899.  Tilpino  revolutionary 
forces  used  trendi  warfore  and  massed  troops  agaimt  American  forces."  (16:168)  The  battle  of 
Manila  was  typical  of  dm  phase  of  die  war.  The  Filqmio  forces  lead  by  Emilio  Ag^analdo  had 
built  extensive  mtrmcliniads  and  redoubts  and  oigaged  the  Amokans  in  trench  warfore.  The 
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AmericMW  idio  openled  in  a  canventKMud  mode,  the  tactks  aiid  doctriM 

Eonpean  ffloddwidioittaiQr  significant  cliai^  in  doctrine  since  die  CSvil  War.  (19:307-309) 

The  Amcncan  fixces  advanced  on  the  enliencliBd  Pdipmo  poadions  wdh  fixmtal  assaidlB  with 
support  firan  artileiy  and  naval  gjonfire.  Consktering  die  huge  scale  of  some  of  die  hatdes, 
American  caanahira  wctc  Ijg^rt.  In  the  BatdeofManSa  we  su£faedS9  killed  and  278  wounded 
VBBBUS  an  cadmated  3,000  total  casualties  for  die  FHipmoe.  (16:169)  This  was  probaUy  due  to 
ovowhefaiing  ftqwwer  and  poor  diacyline  among  the  Filipino  Rewdudonaries. 

hnmeffiatefyfidlowhtg  die  Batde  of  Manila,  die  American  Forces  went  on  the  ofBmaivi^ 
and  evoy  tinm  dm  Fiqimos  enipkiyed  convnitional  tactics  they  were  defeated.  The  Americana 
eventual  ciqiluitd  Aguinaldo's  «n»tal  dty  of  Malolos.  U.S.  Oenoal  Ebvdl  Ods  bdieved  the  war 
waaow.  It  was  at  dus  point  Agninaldo  met  widi  his  advison  and  derided  to  disband  his  army 
and  shifl  to  gueniOa  tactics.  (16:170) 

General  ElwdI  Ods,  die  Army  cogunaoder,  condoned  to  enqdoycoiiveiidanaitacdcs  baaed 
upon  Amy  doctrine.  The  Army  did  iiottiy  to  retain  tenitory.  They  would  strike  into  an  area 
where  they  bdieved  the  levrindoiMaies  were  operating  and  then  return  to  tfadr  garrison  in  Manila. 
The  goenillas  would  arnbuahdieni,  hide  and  dien  return  to  die  areas  die  Amy  vacated.  Ifdiese 
tacdca  sound  finnfliar  diey  should,  Qoiaal  Ods  "used  die  equivrient  to  modom  searrii  and  destroy 
tacdcs.”  (21:240)  Genoal  Ods  abo  oycyed  die  same  success  widi  diese  tacdcs  as  we  did  in  die 
tala’ Vietnam  conffict:  we  hrid  no  territory;  we  did  not  win  ova  die  population;  morale  deriined; 
we  engaged  at  die  amny's  convenience;  and  suffered  attridoiL 

Lessons  Learned 

What  did  dm  Americans  do?  What  did  diey  kam  and  how  did  dmir  strata  change? 
"Much  of  thrir  (U.S.  forces)  figliting  canm  to  be  guerrQla  warfioe,  a  sQde  they  had  to  teach 
dmmsrives  widi  great  difBculy  against  dm  Sonmole  hidians  in  1833-42  and  now  had  to  teach 
dioiisrives  agam.”  (19:307)  Maior  General  Douglas  Mac  Ardnir  arrived  in  the  Philippines  and 
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dewed  «  new  pacificalkn  polky  Mned  at  isobliiig  tfie  gpenfllM  fitm  llieir  logM^ 

Immb  and  to  fenaic  die  bond  between  die  vfflageeCm)  and  die  guefriflas.  The  plan  called  for  a 
native  gownmeid  to  be  eetahliiihed  after  dwciqpture  of  a  town,  dnieaMHiming  the  Fdipinos  would 
want  to  gofvem  dieniadves  under  Ameikwi  protection.  Aiwe  would  later  rdearndns  was  a 
oownetkanduncediBtkapproaditocounlaTewdution.  ”ln  inany  instwices  the  sanie  ofSctab 
enqdoyedbydieAinericans  woe  also  serving  guoiiDa  units.”  (22:122)  Thus  die  Tdqxnos  would 
c(rtri)lish,  alnioetsinndtaneous^,  a  shadow  govOTunotfeadi  time  the  Amnicans  established  a 
native  government*  (20:32)  While  not  totafly  efifective,  dus  medmd  at  least  identified  some  of 
die  guenfla'k  cenien  of  gravity  (Le.,  die  populace  and  their  logistics). 

The  Amy  fiialty  setded  on  two  means  of  defeating  die  giienillas:  to  capture  or  loll  didr 
leader  Emilio  Agninaldo;  and  "Benevoloit  Pacification”  combined  with  zones  o£  protection. 
Agninaldo  was  captured  in  a  daring  plan  using  Maccabdie  scoots.  The  effect  of  his  ciqiilure 
serioo^  dannaged  dw  lUwQiutionaries,  bat  gnofflla  waifere  contmned  in  numerous  provinces. 
(16:175)  llu  showed  that  the  Amty  had  learned  die  lesson  diat  a  centn*  of  gravity  of  guenilb 
movemenls  can  sometimes  be  a  strong  charismatic  leader. 

The  odier  succesaftd  tactk  dw  Amty  enqalcyed  was  stonmng  and  destruction  of  villages. 
Afterward,  the  Army  would  umnediatdy  rebuild  diwn»  reopen  tfadr  imnkets,  constnict  new  roads 
andsetiqiachocds.  (16:177)  Zones  of  protection  were  also  estaMished  in  vrindi  American  forces 
would  gadwr  the  populace  into  conbdled  areas.  Food  outside  the  area  was  destroyed  or 
confiscated,  l^lqnnos  who  would  not  enter  die  zones  were  considaed  die  enony.  Amokans 
patrofledaggresshdiy  outside  die  zone  forcing  die  guorillas  to  scattor.  (16:177) 

The  study  of  die  Amy’s  padfication  effort  in  die  FUlqiinnes  o£^  many  lessons  for 
imlftaiy  doctrine.  A  rural  msurgency  was  defeated  by  an  Amy  widiout  a  strong  counteiinsuigency 
doctrine  or  strat^.  The  Amy  learned  by  doing  and  was  not  tied  to  ”any  adhoence  to  rigid 
doctrine  or  theories.”  (11:169)  indivklual  ofiBcers  ran  thdr  districtB  using  die  basic  strategy 
"Benevidait  Pacification”  and  dirir  own  innovation.  The  lack  of  resources  demanded  tfae>  -oc 
inoovativB.  Another  key  mqxxtant  fector  leading  to  success  was  that  the  Army  uruts  stayed  in  their 
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onpaaldirtriclifijriiudiaftfietimeoftfieff  tourofdufy^  Thb  nuKle  it  po«flile  to  eitahliih 
coolacti  araoqg  the  pofNdace,  and  to  gain  an  undastaodiog  of  olMlacles  to  pacificalioo  nd  how  to 
ovocome  them.  The  finid  lemon  was  die  inqMilanceafneinnIizingkqrgneniialBadefahip  and 
the  neolnlizalkn  of  guendb  forces. 
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VietnanWar 


Pfi^fcgTfini 

b  ivviewiiig  tile  period  munedialciy  foflovi^  Worid  War  n  and  eadfaig  witfi  Ac  Ooieva 
AgraenMndi  » IS^  we  can  klealify  MVBfri  inqpoftant  beton  in  reflect  to  the  loiifr«Mige 
inflnence  on  U.S.  involvcaieal  Prior  to  1S>54  tiie  Onited  Statea  had  riready  cataWiriied  a 
prnrnifnnrr  fnr  Miiitanrr  in  ^Irtnim  TMi  ■■riefanrewae channeled priniari^ythrongiitiieFtcnch 
gofvcramcin  (CbeKBiondtJani  had  bem  provided  tyJn^y  1954).  Thii  enppoit  was  provided  m 
part  becanMtiwFiench  had  tiMig^  aide  by  side  American  troope  in  Korea.  "During  IheDien^en 
Phn  crisis  in  19S4,  tiie  United  States  was  prepaied  to  mtervene  mflilarify  in  airport  of  French 
fcrees.  The  objectiansafGieat  Britain,  tfieimwfflnigneaBaftiie  French  to  g^conplele 
indqMndence  to  Vietnam,  and  tile  serions  questions  raised  by  congressional  and  rnffitaiy  officers 
preclnded  U.S.  mtiitafy  fflvttiwment  at  tiiat  tane.”  (3:31-35)  hi  addition,  tiie  1954  Geneva 
AgremnntBprorided  for  tile  tanpomy  partition  of  ^^btnam  along  tile  ITtii  parallel  creating  Noitii 
and  Vidnam:  irT**"****  r*****"^ 

Goinitiyvride  declion  in  1956;  estaUiriied  an  htfonational  Control  Connniaaion  to  supervise  tiie 
Ilf  ttii.«gp«iMn«ia»-  Mid  pmiAted  fnr  a  period  nftwgi^ 
sontiL  (16:199)  The  Affeenieoto  also  created  tiw  oivironnient  and  forces  tiiat  attracted  daect 
U.S.  aMtivmnent  in  Vietnam  because  h  provided  a  legal  basis  for  Briavnaig.  Theeventual 
French  defeat  and  witiidrawal  from  bdodnns  was  anotfag  factor  that  lead  to  long  team 
involvmient  in  Vietnam.  The  Frendi  defeat  led  to  tiie  formation  (rf'tlie  Southeast  Asian  TreaQ^ 
(SEATO)  at  fee  uMMtence  of  die  United  Statea.  The  SEATO  Tieaty,  aldumeh 
ftMing  short  of  cimmiitineiita  provided  for  in  the  North  Atlantic  Tieaty  Organization  (NATOX  did 
providealegalinstrnniaitforactive  ArnokanparlidpalioninSoutiieast  Asia.  Briefly,  tiie  treaty 
provided  for  joint  action  against  armed  attadi  on  any  territory  in  the  area  (induding  Vietaam, 
Cambodit^and  Laos).  (16:199) 

Last  and  perhtqw  the  most  impoitant  was  Presktoit  Dwight  D.  Easoihowei's  letter  to 
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IVeiidBrtDiwnkSoiih  Vk<BiminOctobCT<rfl954.  In  hh  letter  the  fKCiideat  exprawcd  "grwe 
coBCcni  fcgifding  fitae  of  die  couirtiy,  vimdceaed  by  a  long  and  eadiauitmg  war,  and  fitted 
widienenMewidioinandby thBveervientcaialMntocswh^  (8:436-457)  Thepreeideitf 
cnacinded  fhe  letter  by  oibring  U.S.  jad  diracdy  to  die  Soodi  Vietnanieee  govenonent,  in  eHwnce 
the  French  am.  the  main  ippnrt  nf  the  gnverwnert.  (16:200) 

Some  hiilinane  bdieve  diet  Ho  Du  wis  cominced  that  dw  South  would  not  be  able 

tofiimailablBgpvcninienL  Tim  beiiefwaa  finked  to  die  peicepCiandiatDim^poiidei  were 
afienalingdiepofNdalioo.  EvenwididtodectiondeacflinepaaamgHjBioicoiinsdednioderation, 
behevngDMmwaidd  fill  dvoaghlm  own  devicee.  However,  by  1937  North  Vietnam  leafized 
diat  innficalion  WDokl  onty  coine  jdNxit  dnoogh  force.  By  1963,  Diem^  inefifoctive 
nvknwnMkm  of  land  lefi)l^^  coriniitiao,  and  treatmoit  of  tbe  Buddhiat^  had  ahenaled  the 
popidatioa.  Thn  cuhninaled  in  die  coup  d'etat  in  1963  and  die  death  cfDiem  (a  coup  ndnch  die 
U.S.  aanctionet^  The  downfidlofdieDianr^hneiiihaed  me  period  ofcoopfiollowed  by 
coonlercoiip,  crcatiqginaiabSityandaBowingdwinaeaaedcoiilndofdiecoiinliyiidebydie 
Vkicoog.  The  polilical  matabdify  continaed  ontil  Jhne  1963,  when  the  Aimed  Foicca  Council,  the 
adect  gnxg)  of  generab  contnAipg  dto  atate  and  govermneti^  eataUhhed  an  all  floililaiy  Natkmal 
Leadenbip  Coamnnee.  Ak  Marahal  Nguyen  Ky  became  the  prime  miniater.  Ocnaal 
Nguyen  Van  Thiea  became  chief  of  atate.  From  die  Ky  poiod,  die  nature  of  the  war  had 
changed.  The  Vietcong  had  dgnonatrated  tfaar  ability  to  attack  and  in  moet  caaea,  guccecd  in 
defeating  Soodi  Vaelnanieae  forcea.  TTw  political  infiglding  coiiyounded  die  proMona  within  die 
Saudi  Vieinmeae  Army.  Bytheendof  1963  moat  tnaidai^  that  the  South  Vietnameae 
government  was  on  the  vnge  of  militay  defeat*  (16:203) 

Ife  widun  dna  context  diat  the  U.S.  invoivemm  muat  be  viewed.  From  the  aid  of  1964 
die  Soadi\^etnaiiie8egovaninentwaa  fitted  widi  ha  moat  aefjouaaiaia.  B  waa  abo  duriqg  1964, 
however,  that  the  United  Stales  became  involved  in  a  sows  of  decbkNM  dutf  led  to  the 
coimnitnient  of  U.S.  ground  troopa  to  Soudi  Vietnam  and  for  ad  practical  purpoaea  provided  a 
temporary  aohdion  to  die  abb  in  mffitary  inabflity  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  (16:201) 
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AMou^  Itme  were  over  23,000  U.S.  pereomtel  in  South  Vietnm  by  1964,  the  United 
Stales  had  maintained  fliat  its  nde  was  pw^  advisofy  and  diat  it  was  oafy  an  indirect  pailicqiant 
In  the  sunnier  of  1964,  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  hoA  attacked  the  U.S.  destroyer  (USS 
Maddo9LX  The  United  Strtes  govomnent  dien  jq)proved  retaliatory  air  strikes  against  fiid  and 
portfiidftiesonNortfi  VietnanL  Sobsetpimtly,  the  Congress  passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Res(didionbyavDteof414to0mdi6Hoiiaeand88to2intfnSenate.  hi  essence,  this  restdutkn 
gnmed  Presideat  Johnson  gi«at  latitude  in  faduoning  a  nulitaiy  response  in  the  conflict  in 
Soidieast  Ana.  Thus,  a  nuyor  shift  in  die  administration’s  attitude  was  a  resuh  of  die  evoits  in  the 
summw  of  1964  associated  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Hus  shift  was  signaled  by  the  start  of 
bombing  attacks  on  die  Nordi  and  a  dramatic  increase  in  die  number  of  U.S.  troops  in  1965, 
whose  rob  now  mchided  ground  combat  operatjoni.  Certainty,  the  declining  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Amiy,  die  desire  to  check  worldwide  comnumist  aggression,  and  die  resulting 
inatabdity  of  die  Ky  govemment  were  also  basic  reasons  for  the  reasscssmrnt  of  the  U.S.  role. 

The  first  stqi  towards  Americanization  of  the  war  had  bq;un  and  by  1965  die  war  had  become 
and  American  and  VietnameBe  war.  (16:206)  Now  let  us  look  at  the  poBtir^d/inilitary  silualion. 

Poiitical/Kfilitarv  Situation 

The  political^nflitary  situation  during  the  Vietnam  war  was  very  complex  Three  preskhmts  wm 
deqity  hrvolvBd  in  directing  Ariieiican  policy  in  Vktziain.  Kennetty,  cqiandinig  ftom  the  ground 
work  laid  by  EisaihowCT,  inareaaed  American  invotvemoit,  committing  over  16,000  American 
advisors  by  die  tune  of  his  death.  Presidait  Johraon  dramaticalty  increased  die  scope,  committing 
combat  troops  (eventualty  nuntboing  over  500,000)  to  South  Vietnam.  (16:79)  Nixon  came  into 
office  commilted  to  a  program  of  Vietnamization  aimed  at  eventually  ending  die  American  rde. 
(}atam  smidaritieB  characterized  the  policies  of  die  diflferait  adriiiiiistratioiis.  These  were,  the 
tension  between  the  White  Ifouse  and  Pentagon,  and  viewing  the  conflict  fixmi  a  g^rrtial 
perspective.  Domestic  reactkm  to  this  was  anodier  key  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Let  us  take  a 
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clotor  look  It  tfiete  amflariliet. 

lDilia|y>  molt  Americans  and  ttieff  kadenl^  si^ported  America^  ick  m  VMtnan.  "Even 
at  Aetinie  of  dm  Gulf  rfToidnReeoInlion  and  Ifaefiistcommteiem  of  American  combat  Iroops 
in  196S,diefe  was  considenMe  support  for  Lyndon  Johnson's  poficies.”  (16-87)  Qradual^die 
support  of  the  home  front  ooded.  By  1966,  questionB  wore  being  nased  by  jounalisls  and  then 
Congress  rixim  American  pohcy  in  Vietnam.  A  major  drimte  on  Vietnam  took  place  in  die  Senate 
Forrign  RdationB  CommittBe.  Demonstntfions  were  hrid  in  Washington  D.C.  and  othor  locations. 
After  the  15)68  Tet  Offensive  die  U.S.  and  Soudi  Vktnamese  had  effecdvdy  defeated  die  Viet 
Cong,  but  die  public  bdieved  the  war  was  unwinnaMe.  The  North  Vietnamese  efifecdv^ 
identified  die  U.S.  center  of  gravky-pubfic  opinion. 

The  U.S.  "World  View"  at  dud  tme  —  the  pocepdon  of  a  monolithic  commumst  threat- 
prevented  the  nationh  leaders  from  accurate  assessing  die  situation.  Weil,  into  die  196(78  die 
administratinns  continued  to  view  dm  SorvietUsion  as  the  nu^  threat  to  national  security.  Thii 
view  was  remfrxced  fay  dm  (Iluhan  Nfissile  Crisis  in  1962  and  dm  subsequent  Soviet  policy  to 
match  and  surpass  dm  Uniled  States  in  strategic  cquMlity.  On^y  a  vny  few  peo^  recognized  dm 
emerging  dueats  to  dm  United  States  in  non-European  areas.  The  focus  of  the  militaiy  rnnained 
fixed  on  dm  gtand  batdes  in  Europe  against  the  Soviet  Union.  (16:141)  "Evm  though  ad  of 
America's  rnffitaiy  conflicts  since  W.W.n  have  bem  outside  Europe,  dm  Amoy  and  the  nation  have 
mvatuddy  refocused  thdrconcons  after  these  conflicts  iqion  the  defoise  of  Western  Eiirc^.  And 
doctrine  for  dm  postwar  Aimy  has  centered  on  a  Euit^man-type  batdefiekL"  (S:46) 

As  David  Halbastam  points  out,  the  American  view  ofthe  world  determines  its  foreign 
policy,  udiich  in  turn  provided  dm  rtrafegic  gniddines  for  Amoica's  military  posture.  (6:31) 
Unfortunrtdy,  the  American  view  of  communism  rnnained  basically  unchanged  ovn’  a  decade  of 
aujor  chartge  an  dm  ntfanatioiud  fidd.  "Thus  according  to  Hdbaatam,  our  view  of  soudmast 
Asian  turmofl  was  guided  more  by  195(78  perqiechves  than  1960'8  realities."  (16:141) 
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The  essence  of  good  foreign  pdicy  is  constant  re-examination.  The  worid  changes  and 
both  domestic  perceptions  of  ^  work!  and  (kxnestic  perceptions  of  national  political 
possSnlities  changes.  It  was  one  thing  to  base  a  pdicy  in  Southeast  Asia  on  t<^  anti¬ 
communism  in  the  early  1950’s  when  the  Korean  war  was  bong  fought  and  wfam  the 
French  Indo-China  war  was  still  at  its  heig^it,  when  there  was,  on  the  surface  at  least,  some 
evidence  of  communsrt  mcmolitli,  and  when  die  United  states  at  home  was  becoming 
lodged  into  Dm  harshest  of  the  McCartliy  tensions.  But  it  was  anodm  thing  to  accept  these 
pdicies  quite  so  easily  in  1961...v^i6n  bodi  the  w<Mld  and  the  United  States  were  veiy 
difierent  By  1961  litc  schism  in  die  Communis  world  was  dearly  apparent:  Khruschev 
had  removed  his  technicians  and  engineers  from  China."  (6:121) 

The  involvement  in  Vietnam  was,  dierefore,  primarily  a  reaction  to  die  American 

percqdion  of  die  grand  design  of  a  communist  monoHdL  In  dus  respect,  a  number  of  "bright" 

young  men,  according  to  Halberstam,  inteUectuaHy  rationalized  the  policy  of  containing 

communism,  v^ule  odier  classic  intellectuals  took  a  passive  role,  not  questioning  U.S.  policy.  This 

concept  of  the  communist  monolith  led  die  United  States  to  fight  a  limited  war.  A  limfted  war  was 

deemed  necessary,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  Chinese  would  never  allow  Nmdi  Vietnam  to  be 

defeated  by  American  forces.  The  e^qierieiice  of  die  Ktnean  war  was  not  lost  on  most  American 

commandos  and  civilian  policy  makers.  As  Sam  C.  Saikesian  pdnts  out  in  Amoica's  Forgotten 

Wars,  die  Vietcoi^  and  Nordi  Vietnam  viewed  die  conflict  as  total  war.  "To  diem  it  was  a  matter 

of  survival  Therefrne  die  war  was  asymmetrical  widi  die  psychological  advantage  in  die  hands  of 

the  North  Vietnamese."  (16-144)  Unfortunate^'',  die  poMcal-military  establishment  of  the  United 

States  did  not  recognize  that  die  world  was  in  tranadotL  This  tranation  was  dononstrated  by  a 

ground  swell  of  nationalism  in  Asia  and  Afiica  alot^  widi  the  use  of  unconventional  warfare. 

Thus,  die  American  leadership  emdd  not  identify  die  true  centers  of  gravify  of  die  enemy,  nor 

coiikl  diey  articulate  how  political  and  militaiy  objectives  meshed  with  one  anodier.  (16:73) 

Tension  between  die  White  House  and  the  Pentagon  prevailed  duoughout  most  of  die 

Vietnam  war.  The  tension  should  be  viewed  in  die  context  of  die  larger  strains  in  civfl-military 

relations  in  die  19S0's  and  1960's.  A  powerful  peacetime  military  establishment  was  something 

new  in  post- World  War  A  American  life,  and  civilian  leaders  were  uncertain  how  to  handle  it. 

They  recognized  die  necessity  of  military  power  in  an  era  of  global  conflict,  but  they  feared  the 
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poNMfldily  of  riuigiidiUiyiiifliiaice  within  the  governs  An  example  that  seoned  to 
syndMize  the  daqgen  was  Douglas  MacAitfuir’s  relief  because  of  his  defiance  of  civilian  authority 
dunng  the  Korean  Wtf .  Fonner  general  and  preaidait  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  wi^ed  open 
watfive  witfi  his  Joint  Chie&,  and  dvil-^nilitaiy  tn^km  eaneiged  fiiO-Uown  in  die  Kennedy  years. 
Seoretaiy  of  Defimse  Robert  KfeNamara's  efforts  to  masto-  and  change  the  Pentagm  bw^et 
procese  set  off  a  near  revdt  widun  die  mSitaiy.  Civffian  and  militaiy  teadeis  were  ahar(^  divided 
over  the  hancMing  of  such  issues  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Cuban  NfissOe  Crisis,  and  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  (7326) 

Suspidous  of  the  militafy  and  operating  in  an  of  profound  international  tension  with 
weiqximy  of  enonnous  destructive  power,  civilians  concentrated  on  keeping  the  graerals  and 
adnmah  in  dieck.  During  the  Cuban  hfinile  Ciisia,  Seoetaiy  of  Defiaise  Robot  McNamara 
fiequen%  visited  die  Navy’s  command  center  and  even  dioi  had  difBculty  preventing  provocative 
actions.  This  rdnforced  his  determination  to  keep  control  tightly  in  his  own  harids.  (14:S7(y>S78) 

”  Jdmson  broitght  to  die  White  House  die  Soudiera  popuJisf  s  suqueion  of  the  mihtaiy.  Su^iecting 
that  the  admirals  and  goioals  needed  war  to  boost  their  reputations,  he,  like  McNamara  was 
deteimined  to  keqi  a  dose  rdn  on  diem."  (7:326)  >foum’s  diaracto  and  personality  made  him 
distrust  almost  evnyone.  The  consequoice  of  this  mistnist  and  tension  manifested  itself  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  as  a  day-to-day  intruskm  into  die  tacdcal  conduct  of  die  war  on  a  quite 
nqirecedoiled  scale.  The  aid  resuh  was  an  unluq^  combination  of  level  indecision  and 

micro-managanenL"  (15.-96) 

Civil-militaiy  tensions  further  com|dicated  the  formulation  of  strat^.  Fmn  the  start, 
dioe  woe  profound  diffoences  among  die  Jomt  Chie£i  of  Staff  and  between  them  and  die  dvilian 
leadership  as  to  how  and  to  what  level  the  war  sluMild  be  fou^t.  UnfortuiuUdy,  diese  differences 
were  never  openfy  addressed,  much  less  resdved.  Furthermore,  the  decision-making  process 
seems  to  have  been  r^ged  to  produce  consensus  rather  than  controversy.  As  a  result  some  irujor 
issues  were  raised  but  not  answoed;  others  were  not  even  raised.  The  sort  of  intense  debate  that 
m^it  have  led  to  a  reconrideration  of  die  U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam  or  to  form  a  more  precise 
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atrat^  did  not  take  place.  The  touions  and  djvuioni  that  woe  left  unresolved  would  provide  the 
basis  for  bitter  conflict  as  die  war  progressed.  (7:326) 

In  nnrniaiy,  we  see  that  although  thoe  was  initial  siqipoit  for  the  American  involvanent  in 
Vietnam,  dus  siqipoit  ooded  ai^  eventually  divided  the  nation.  Thus,  die  United  States  did  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  home  fitmt  Secondly,  because  American  leadendiq)  sdll  viewed  the 
woild  in  teams  of  the  communist  mondidi  it  was  not  able  to  build  a  connection  between  political 
and  imfituy  objectives.  The  government  was  ahraid  of  escalation  with  CTuna  and  Russia  and  (Mily 
wanted  to  presove  the  govemmoit  of  Soudi  Vietnam.  The  militaiy  was  engaged  in  a  limited  war 
against  a  government  that  was  waging  total  war.  Lastty,  there  was  a  schism  between  the  civilian 
and  militaiy  leaderahip.  This  schism  squelched  discussion  and  possible  sohidons  or  ahernadve 
courses  (tf  action. 


Conflict 


Much  has  been  written  about  die  Vietnam  war,  in  fact  volumes  have  been  written. 
Defying  any  particular  patterns,  the  war  between  1965-70  has  best  been  described  by  S.L.  A. 
ManduO:  ”The  sure  dung  proves  to  be  an  enqity  bag.  The  seemii^  flash-in  the  pan  turns  into  a 
major  eiqilosion.  Elephant  guns  are  used  to  bang  away  at  rabbits.  Tigers  are  hunted  with 
pqpguns.”  (13:3)  Some  of  the  engi^ements  diat  demonstrate  and  illustrate  the  character  and 
conqdexily  of  die  Vietnam  War  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  at  la  Drang  in  October-Novembo’  1965  was  a  batde  in  which  faiify  large 
American  units  were  in  action  against  large  elements  of  the  enemy.  Brigade-size  ordls  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  er^i^ed  regimental  sized  unils  of  die  enemy. 

”11  was  during  the  week  before  Tharik^fvirig,  amidst  die  scrub  bni^  and  stunted  tree  of 
die  la  Drang  River  Valley  in  the  western  sector  of  Pleiku  Province  along  the  Cambodian 
boarder,  that  the  war  changed  (for  die  momeiu)  drastically.  For  die  first  time  r^iular 
Nordi  Vietnamese  reghnents,  controlled  by  dwision  size  headquarters,  engaged  in  a 
conventkmal  contest  with  U.S.  Forces.  The  Ist  Battalion,  7di  Cavalry  1st  Cavalry 
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Dh/iikm  (Amnobfle)  took  the  lead  in  ttas  battle.''  (2:3) 


Thia  battle  became  one  of  maneuver  and  counter  maneuver.  Tlw  North  Vietnamese  were 
trying  to  outflank  ele»nen*»  of  die  3rd  Brigade  of  die  1st  Cavalry  Diviskm.  "The  batde  evolved 
into  fierce  fiiefighta  between  {datocHis  and  comiianies.  Artillery  was  used  in  close  support  to  ward 
off  enemy  units.  Fnemy  fire  was  so  heavy  at  times  diat  helicopters  could  not  land  at  various 
landing  zones.”  (16:210)  ”The  eneiny  everitually  withdrew  fixim  the  area  alter  urisuccessfully 
tiying  in  nvemm  an  isolated  American  unit  and  penetrate  defense  perimeters."  (16:211)  ArdHeiy, 
tactical  air,  and  B-S2  strikes,  turned  die  area  into  a  death  inqi  for  the  enemy.  American  fences 
captured  quantities  of  we^ions  and  ammunitiQns,  and  killed  an  estimated  1200  enemy 
troops,  and  took  6  prisoners.  However,  it  was  cos^  to  Amoican  fences,  who  suffered  79  killed 
and  121  woundeeL  (16:211) 

In  another  militaty  r^pon,  classic  Vietcemg  ambushes  eKCurred  akmg  Ifighway  1  (the 
primary  nordi-soudi  route  in  South  Vietnam)  and  numerous  odier  locations  throu^ut  die 
country.  "Hl^iway  1  drooled  sharply  to  a  stream  bend  and  dien  rose  to  a  gendy  redhng  plateau 
west  of  Xuan  Loc.  A  elitt  road  rurming  nendi  and  south  intosected  National  Ifish^ay  1  at  this 
point  widi  kiw  hilla  firing  emty  10  to  20  meters  above  the  reiad  cm  both  rides."  (2:43)  One  skle  of 
die  road  was  covoed  by  taD  grass  widi  a  banana  grove  lining  the  e>dier  siele  of  die  road.  The 
cmKeahnent  offered  good  position  for  die  Vietcong^s  main  force.  "The  Vietcong  amburii  was 
prepared  widi  heaving  we^ions  at  bodi  ends  of  die  killing  zone  -  in  this  case  7S-mm  recoilless 
rifles.  Along  die  kiOing  zone,  heavy  machine  guns  were  scattered  for  use  against  helicopters  and 
jets."  (16:211)  TUs  ambush  and  odier  smaller  ambushes  Med  and  attrited  U.S.  forces.  In 
populated  areas,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  enemy  and  die  peasant.  Finding  enemy 
imitK  was  even  hardor,  and  if  found,  massive  firepower  was  usualfy  used  against  diem.  In  the 
process  many  civilians  were  killed  and  a  lot  of  crdlateral  damage  occurred.  This  did  htde  to 
maintain  synqiadiy  for  the  South  Vietnamese  government  or  American  forces  with  die  local  Soudi 
Vietruunese  populace.  (17:255) 
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The  U.  S.  Marines  abo  had  to  contend  with  a  hit  and  run  enemy  and  thus,  developed  their 
own  way  of  dealing  widi  die  enemy.  *  After  a  period  in  which  Marine  Obtain  Jim  Cooper's  unit 
conducted  repeated  sweeps,  patrols,  and  attem|rted  ambushes.  Cooper  became  frustrated  at  his 
inahOtty  to  separate  die  guerrillas  fi-om  the  population  in  die  hamlet  of  Thanh  Trung;"  (9:173) 
"He  decided  to  deploy  his  Marines  inside  die  hamlet  and  told  die  people  they  would  be  protected 
from  the  VC,  fm*  he  was  diere  to  stay.  Cottier  increased  the  number  of  nig^t  patrols  and 
ambushes  and  broi^t  the  villages'  paramilitary  Popular  Forces  (PF)  under  his  wir^  gradually 
forciiig  the  local  force  to  assume  a  greater  reqponsibilhy  for  village  security.”  (9:173)  hi  time  the 
PFs  along  with  the  Marines,  were  conducting  night  patrds  in  the  area  surrounding  the  village, 
staUdng  die  VC,  setting  ambushes,  and  disriqiting  die  insurgents.  In  die  end,  the  VC  abandoned 
the  vilh^. 

The  last  exanqile  I  win  use  to  show  die  nature  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  the  war 
conducted  fay  American  Special  Forces.  "While  known  mostly  for  their  work  among  the 
Mont^inarda,  special  forces  teams  operated  in  a  number  of  areas  and  conducted  many  types  of 
operatkms,  primarily  armed  at  the  unconventional  dtmeruikin  of  wars:  mobile  strike  operatknis, 
border  surveillance,  long>ran^  reconnaissance,  and  countarevohitioiiary  operations  against  the 
enemy.  One  of  the  most  important  musions  was  die  estaUishment  of  the  Civilian  Irregular 
Defense  Group."  (6:214)  The  purpose  of  the  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group  was  to  set  up 
base  camps  among  the  various  minority  ethnic  groups  in  Vietnam,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
paramilitary  qperations  against  die  Nordi  Vietnamese  Amty  and  Viet  Cong.  Special  frnces  were 
wen  suited  to  these  types  of  operations.  (16:214)  An  examination  of  what  American  forces  did  or 
did  ru^  learn  is  now  required. 

Lessons  Learned 

It  is  difScuh  to  sum  iqi  die  counterrevolutionary  lessons  learned  in  such  a  complex  and 
multidimensional  conflict  as  the  Vietnam  War.  Yet,  after  analyds,  a  number  of  points  can  be  seen. 


One  of  the  most  teOiag  probfems  was  the  lack  of  apfxeciaticm  of  the  character  and  costs  of 
revdutknaiy  and  countarevotutionaiy  war  by  many  of  America's  political  and  ndlitaiy  leaders. 
Lacking  a  sense  of  histoiy  and  possessing  a  mucmiception  of  the  Hanoi  regime,  most  leaders  feh 
tfiat  Anmican  tedmdogy  ai^  miUtaiy  strength  were  sufiGdent  to  defeat  a  Third  Worid  peasant 
sodety.  (16:217) 

Doctrine  also  reflected  die  absence  of  emphasis  on  counteiinsuigency.  As  Sam  C. 
Saikesian  pointed  out;  "R^ardless  of  the  tactual  posture  adopted  by  American  forces,  the  main 
purpose  remained  to  find  die  eneiiQ^  and  destn^  him.  The  idea  of  pacification  and  dvil-miUtaiy 
operations,  while  receiving  a  lot  of  I9  service  and  verbal  commitment,  were  not  carried  out  widi 
the  same  effort  and  endiusiasm  as  conventional  qierations."  (16:209)  This  fiut  is  ittustrated  1^ 
the  Army's  development  of  a  study,  Geographicallv  Phased  National  Level  Operation  Plan  for 
r.ouiiterhMurj^encv.  published  on  IS  September  1%1.  The  Army  claimed  dus  to  be  a  milestone. 
The  {dan  was  a  three  phased  conceptual  outline  for  counterinsurgency,  however,  they  turned  this 
plan  over  to  the  Soudi  Vietnamese  Army  for  execution.  An  Army  die  U.S.  nuhtaiy  considered 
inefifeedve  and  in  some  cases  inept  This  set  the  tone  for  our  corrunitmeiit  to 
counteimsuigency/coiititeiievcdutionaiy  doctrine. 

Some  important  lessons  were  leamed,  however.  As  pointed  out  in  previous  discuswins, 
diese  lessons  were  learned  at  the  tactical  level,  but  never  made  it  up  the  chain  of  command  to 
become  instituted  as  doctrine.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  American  leadershq)  perceived 
dwse  conflicts  as  minor  irritants  not  requiiing  the  fiiO  i^licadon  of  resources.  The  lack  of 
resmnrces  determined,  in  some  instances,  how  doctrine  evolved,  hi  Vietnam  some  of  these 
'lessons”  were  perceived  as  a  dueat  to  existing  force  structure.  For  example,  the  efforts  of  Marine 
Captain  Jrdm  Cooper  with  die  Marine  Combined  Action  Platoons  (CAPS)  produced  s^nificant 
results.  ”  A  DOD  report  gave  CAP-protected  villages  a  much  hi^er  security  rating  dian  areas  for 
an  ofthe  villages  in  Army's  I  Corps  area."  (9:174)  Furthermore  there  was  a  direct  correlation 
betweoi  the  time  a  CAP  stityed  in  a  vdlage  and  die  d^ree  of  security  achieved.  The  CAP 
protected  viUi^'  security  progressed  twice  as  fast  as  viOi^  occupied  by  the  PFs  alone.  "The 
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Aimy's  reactkm  to  the  CAP  program  was  iU-disguised  disappointment,  if  not  outright  dasapproval, 
from  die  top  down.  Army  General  Hany  Kinnard  was  "absolute^  disgusted”  widi  die  Marines. 
He  <hd  everydung  he  could  to  drag  diem  out  and  get  them  to  fight.  (9:17S)  What  the  Army  did 
not  realize  was  diat  by  working,  fiving,  and  fi^idng  widi  die  villagers  die  CAP  program  was 
actua%  working  towards  takmg  control  of  the  countryside  away  firom  the  Vietcong.  Conversely, 
the  Marine  Coips  strand  objected  to  the  Army’s  detenninalion  to  fight  the  guerrillas  by  staging 
dedaive  battles  along  the  Tannaberg  desigiL  (7:321)  As  we  can  see,  however,  an  mqiortant 
counterinsurgency  doctrinal  lesson  had  been  learned  and  improved  iq[>on  at  the  tactical  level,  but 
was  dannissed  by  die  operatkmai  commanders. 

Anodier  inqxMtant  lesson  was  learned  by  the  Special  Forces  in  die  establishment  of  die 
Civilian  Iir^[ular  Defense  Group  (CIDG.)  ”The  Green  Berets  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
peqile  to  fortify  dieir  village;  they  constructed  shetters,  an  eatfy-waming  system,  and  closely 
regulated  the  movement  of  per^le  in  and  out  of  the  area.  Diiqiensaries  were  buitt,  and  local 
vidunteeiB  were  armed  and  trained  to  hehi  protect  die  village  from  attack  by  guerrillas.  A  small 
group  ofinen  from  the  village  were  designated  as  a  ”strike  force.”  (9:70-71)  The  initial  results 
were  very  promising,  and  the  program  slondy  spread  like  an  ”ofl  ^t.”  Yet  even  as  die  program 
was  achieviiig  it's  greatest  triumph,  it  was  to  undergo  a  change  duU  would  strip  it  of  its  success. 

Due  to  Army  pcdidcs  and  distrust  of  Special  Fences,  die  Army  decided  to  make  changes  to 
the  CIDG  program.  First,  the  Anny  decided  to  turn  the  CnXi  program  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Special  Forces.  The  transfer  was  done  in  an  inconqietent  manner.  For  exanqile,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  received  hide  or  no  training.  Additionally,  they  were  not 
effectively  briefed  on  the  importance  of  die  program.  One  South  Vietnamese  official  later  claimed 
that  die  most  serious  damage  resulting  from  the  transfer  was  that  it  fostered  among  the  villages 
”the  mentality  of  dependence  on  the  army  and  die  gevenunent  for  defense  of  the  villages,  and  not 
their  own."  The  people  therefore  stood  on  die  sidelines,  uninvolved  and  uncommitted.  This  was 
in  conqilete  contravention  of  what  die  CIDG  was  trying  to  accomplish.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Special  Forces  were  also  ill-equipped  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  their  American  counterparts. 
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The  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  were  poorly  trained,  incompetently  led  and  insensitive  to  the  i^eds 
of  die  population.  The  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  also  lacked  credibility  widi  die  local  pofnilace 
because  some  of  them  had  comnutted  atrocities  against  their  own  countrymen  AstheCIDG 
program  skn^  cdlapsed,  \filitaiy  Assistance  Command  Vietnam  (MACV)  detailed  its  siqipoit  of 
the  Border  Surveillance  PrograiiL  This  program  intended  to  take  die  Special  Forces  strike  teaim 
from  the  QDG  program  and  use  diem  to  attack  VC  base  canqis  and  interdict  die  infiltration  of 
men  and  supplies  from  the  North.  The  frm^es  would  also  be  used  in  support  of  regular  South 
Vietnamese  Ainty  forces  engaged  in  large  scale  conventional  operations.  (9:72)  "The  preferred 
Army  mission  for  Special  Forces  was  not  counterinsurgency  but  unconventional  warfare  where 
ibey  could  better  support  traditional,  conventional  operations."  (9:74)  As  we  can  see,  an 
important  doctrinal  lesson  was  learned  in  the  ODG  pacification  program,  but  it  was  learned  at  die 
tactical  level  (die  war  fi^iters).  The  program  was  considered  a  waste  of  time  by  senior 
commanders. 
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Conchirion 


While  tfus  report  covers  distincdy  different  historical  periods,  there  are  also  similarities  diat 
can  hdp  develop  histork:al  iessmis.  These  historical  lessons  can  than  be  translated  into  operati(mal 
doctrine.  Although  one  always  wants  to  be  careful  in  drawing  conchisicms,  certain  patterns  do 
arise.  These  patterns  are:  isolate  the  guerrillas  from  the  local  populace;  estaMish  districts  or  zmies 
of  control;  inqdement  effective  pacification/populatimi  control  within  the  district  or  villages;  train 
and  instruct  the  local  populace  to  defend  themselves;  cmiduct  strong  countetguerrilla  operations 
widi  die  local  populace;  enlist  the  siqiport  of  die  people;  demonstrate  to  the  people  diat  your 
presence  will  be  there  for  them  until  they  are  ready  to  defend  themselves  (vice  using  sweeping 
operations  in  which  you  onfy  have  intermittent  contact  widi  diem);  identify  die  centers  of  gravity 
of  the  guerrillas;  and  plan  (iterations  to  neutralize  those  centers  of  gravity. 

From  a  pohdcal/military  perspective  we  can  see  diat  American  militaiy  and  civilian  planers 
must  develop  a  sense  of  histoiy  and  keen  analytical  ability  concerning  the  political  and  militaiy 
ramificadans  of  involvement  in  a  crnmtenrvidutkmaiy  war.  Effective  presidential,  militaiy,  and 
ctvltian  leadersti^  must  be  matntained  throughout  the  course  of  the  counterrevolutionary 
involvement,  widi  a  strong  correladon  between  polidcal  and  military  objectives.  AddidonaDy,  diese 
leaders  must  be  able  to  iifendfy  the  colters  of  gravity  of  the  counterrevohidonaries,  and  must  also 
understand  diat  diese  centers  may  change.  As  the  coitos  of  gravity  change,  the  American 
leadership  must  continually  reassess  the  vaHdify  of  using  American  forces  to  neutralize  the  centers 
of  gravity.  For  example,  if  the  center  of  gravity  has  chained  from  control  of  the  rural  areas  to  a 
polidcal  and  propaganda  war,  will  die  use  of  ground  forces  sdll  be  effective?  Batdes  and 
engagements  may  be  won,  but  they  will  be  incidental  to  die  political-psychological  consequences. 
Finalfy,  counterrevoludonary  warfare  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  exasperating  conflict  for  a 
demcxaadc  society,  consequently  it  should  not  be  undertaken  lightly.  It  requires  miHtaiy  and 
civilian  drinking  that  is  not  bound  to  traditional  solutions,  conventional  organizations,  or 
operations. 

Have  we  learned  our  lessons?  I  do  not  drink  so.  As  pointed  out  previously,  tactical 
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battlefield  commanders  devdoped  effective  counterrevohitionary  tactics  to  use  i^ainst  their 
advosaries.  Poasibfy,  because  these  lessons  have  never  been  translated  into  countarevolutionaiy 
doctrine.  The  reason  these  lessons  have  nevn  been  translated  into  doctriiM  is  because:  there  are 
few  individuals  undexstand  it,  and  tluMe  who  do  have  difiBcutly  translating  it  into  militaiy 
doctrine;  die  posistaice  of  a  conventional  posture  and  orimtation  based  on  the  threat  of  a 
European  war,  die  belief  that  a  focus  on  counterrevdudonaiy  conflict  would  dueaten  force 
structure  (the  Vietnam  War  for  example);  the  toidettcy  to  overlook  tactical  lessons  that  worked  in 
conflicts  such  as  die  Second  Soninde  and  I%ili|){me  Wats.  Russell  F.  Wei^ey  states  in  his 
Historv  of  the  United  States  Armv:  "Each  new  experience  with  irr^miar  warfare  has  required, 
tfaai,  diat  jqipropriate  techniques  be  learned  all  over  agaiiL"  (19:161)  The  American  militaiy 
kadeiship  preoccupation  widi  the  grand  batdes  of  die  past  cou{ded  with  the  fiict  that  the  premises 
of  die  American  democracy  (and  its  desire  fm*  a  qukk  solution)  create  a  mililaiy  diat  is  ill  suited  to 
deal  with  countenevohitionaiy  warfare.  B  has  abo  beat  shown  that  our  civilian  leadership  has 
only  a  limited  und«staiKiing  of  diese  conflicts,  and  (Hff  militaiy  leadersh^  continually  dowiqdsys 
their  significance.  So  do  we  do?  Let  us  examine  approaches  to  develqMng  such  a  strategy. 

Wars  of  insurgency  and  counterrevohitiQn  are  the  most  likely  type  of  conflict  we  will  face. 
Conflicts  in  El  Salvador,  Nican^;na,  and  Afghanbtan  demonstrate  this  pattern.  "The  United  States 
must  devdop  a  policy  aimed  at  rei^xniding  to  low-intensity  conflict  for  a  number  of  reasons 
important  to  American  national  interests.”  (16:244)  hi  this  respect,  a  realistic  policy  must  evaluate 
various  elements  of  Amoican  political  policy  and  deagn  a  miUtaiy  strata  and  doctrine  based  on 
this  assessment.  (16:244)  There  are  several  factors  to  consider.  They  include:  die  concept  of 
low-intensity  conflicts  must  be  e^qilained  clearly,  and  a  single  clear  and  coherent  policy  must  be 
developed;  an  exbtii^  fiiction  or  govenimeiit  to  which  we  are  considering  providing  support  must 
have  die  potential  to  develop  a  representative  system  and  must  be  sensitive  to  the  causes  of 
icvcdutioii;  insurgency  pdky  does  not  automadcdly  mean  duU  U.S.  troops  must  be  committed— 
economic  assistance,  training,  or  low-visibility  operations  may  be  better  courses  of  action;  any 
depioyment  of  U.S.  troops  will  require  the  support  of  the  American  people,  especially  for 
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promcled  dqrfoyments;  moial  and  ettucal  behavior  in  mautgency/cotintenevohitkmary  war  must 
be  (^Mcrved  in  order  to  maintain  die  siqipaft  of  die  people;  civilian  and  militaiy  fdanners  must 
devdop  a  seme  of  history  and  keen  analytical  aMUty;  and  lastly  given  the  nature  of  a  danocradc 
sodety  the  conlOict  may  run  so  contrary  to  our  values  diat  we  must  question  any  involvement  in 
das  respect  (16:245-247)  Naturally,  dedding  these  ksues  will  require  a  livety  debate,  someddi^ 
that  was  absent  prior  to  U.S.  involvement  in  these  diree  conflicts.  However,  no  involvement  in 
these  types  of  conflictB  may  prove  more  cosdy  in  the  long  run. 
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